Read the new fairy story, “The Sculptor’s Little Daughter.”’ 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Last month my letter spoke of some Wee Wisdom readers who 
live in Mexico City. In this letter I am going to tell you of a girl 
reader in Toronto, Canada. . 

She wrote me that her art class in school was asked to bring 
pictures from magazines. The pictures were to be used as studies 
for drawings. 

My correspondent and another Wee Wisdom girl in that school 
took a picture, each, from our magazine, as her study. These two 
girls received the highest marks in their class, and their drawings 
were placed on exhibition at the school fair. 

It just goes to show that everything in Wee Wisdom is worth 
while and that Wee Wisdom helps its readers in every way that 
they need help. 

In what special way are you using Wee Wisdom? It greatly 
would please me to hear. 


With love, 


Jun 
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Little Daughter 


By PEARL H. CAMPBELL 
Part I 


THE FAIRY 


It was a day all sunshine and blue 
sky, a day right out of the heart of sum- 
mer, the toys in the nursery said. It 
was a day, you see, when the little Shep- 
herdess of the Blue Meadows kept her 
fleecy cloud sheep safe in the fold. 
And, best of all, it was Patricia’s birth- 
day, the one day in the year when she 
was queen and all in the household were 
her loyal subjects. 

So all day long the household echoed 
to ripples of laughter and the music of 
happy voices. Patricia found among 
her presents a wrist watch from Daddy, 
a ukulele from Mother, a 
dear little beaded bag from 
Brother Bob, some hand- 
kerchiefs made by the deft 
fingers of Beth, her little 
sister. Wee Boy Geordie 
the baby and the pet of 
them all, gave her a kiss for 
every year she was old. 
Aunt Alice sent a huge box 
of candy. 

There was a party, ‘with 
all sorts of good things to 
eat, and favors, and jolly 
games to play. Patty’s 
guests were here and there 
and everywhere, and of 
course they came up to the 
nursery to see the toys. 

At night, when the nurs- 
ery folk were free to talk 
with one another, they had 
much to discuss. They 
said how sweet and unself- 
ish was Patricia, so gentle 
with her brothers and her 
little sister, so good and 
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obedient to her father and her mother. 
They hoped that all the days in all the 
years to come would be as sunny and as 
full of glee as her birthday had been. 

And by and by, when everybody had 
said all he wanted to say about the 
party and the gifts, the nursery folk 
asked the Paris doll to tell them a story. 

“You must know so many,” said the 
captain of the tin soldiers. “You have 
lived in Paris, one of the loveliest 
cities in the world, Iam told. You have 
crossed the ocean. Now tell us a tale.” 

“Very well,” said the Paris doll, wav- 


Often Elsa was his model. 
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ing her fan languidly. “What shall it 
be? A really, truly story, or a fairy 
story of another birthday and a gift?” 

“For my part, I like fairy stories 
best,” said the captain. 

“So do I,” said the cuckoo clock. 

“Then,” said the Paris doll, “a fairy 
story it shall be.” 

She rested her pink cheek on her little 
waxen hand and looked out at the moon- 
light, while all the nursery people 
ranged themselves in a circle around 
her chair. 

“Once in the long ago,” she began, 
“there lived, near a quaint old city, an 
artist who could make lovely things out 
of clay and out of marble. People 
called him a sculptor. He could take a 
bit of clay, shape it with his fingers, 
and presto, there was a shepherd with 
a lamb in his arms, or there was a 
lovely, laughing child. 

“He could take a block of marble, chip 
at it with his chisel, and presently you 
would see that it wasn’t a block of mar- 
ble at all, but a lion to guard the door- 

way of a castle. Or perhaps you 
would see that the shapeless stone 
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had held imprisoned a little flower 
crowned maiden. 

“So all day long, his studio, the place 
where he worked, echoed to the chip, 
chip, chip of his chisel. It echoed to 
something else, too, for the sculptor’s 
dearest treasure was not his wee home 
and his garden plot, though he loved 
them well, nor yet was it the statue that 
the king had crowned with a laurel 
wreath, because it was so beautiful. 

“The very dearest thing in all the 
world, to the sculptor, Michael, was his 
little daughter Elsa. She was slim and 
graceful, as a lily. She had eyes that 
were like forest pools, and cheeks like 
the pink heart of a rose. And she 
moved about the house and studio like 
the sunbeam that is our Patricia. 

“The sculptor lived and worked with 
but one thought in mind, the happiness 
of little Elsa. He liked to have her near 
him when he worked. Often she was 
his model, and when some fine lord 
wanted a statue for his garden, or a 
marble nymph to rise up out of a foun- 
tain where the waters gushed forth, it 
was quite likely to be a laughing face 
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On waking, Elsa saw standing there, like a lovely, frozen dream, the little marble sister. 
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like Elsa’s that the sculptor carved 
from the stone. 

“And, of course, when he paused for 
the midday meal, the soup had a better 
flavor if the housekeeper told him that 
Elsa had helped to prepare it. Not only 
was she a wise little cook but a skillful 
needleworker as well. Her nimble little 
fingers did his mending, and sewed 
many a fine shirt for him. 

“Long months before Elsa’s birthday, 
her father began to plan the surprise he 
intended to give her. First came a 
quaint little new frock with a full skirt 
of red silk, cut like the petals of a tulip. 
With it went a blouse of fine white silk 
and over it was to be worn a laced 
bodice of black velvet. The little 
pointed slippers were of black satin, and 
the stockings were of scarlet silk, to 
match the skirt. A gay little frock it 
was, and quite as pretty as any the 
count’s daughter wore. 

“So much for fine clothing. The 
sculptor planned also to give his daugh- 
ter her heart’s desire. That was noth- 
ing more nor less than a little marble 
sister, since Elsa was often lonely. 

“She would sometimes say: ‘The mer- 
chant’s Margot does not play with me. 
The shoemaker’s son is a tease. The 
count’s daughter flings the dust of the 
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road in my face when she gallops by on 
her pony. The farmer’s Katrine must 
be ever at her spinning or her churning. 
I would I had a little sister. Father, 
please make me one of stone or wood.’ 

“So Michael chose the finest, purest 
marble that could be found, with the 
faintest tinge of pink in its whiteness. 
And from it, while Elsa slept, he began 
to carve a little maiden that should be 
just her height, no shorter, no taller. 

“Chip, chip, chip, went his chisel. 
Clink, clink, clink, went his hammer. 
Night after night he worked in his little 
shop, while the fairies danced outside 
and the moon peered in to watch him. 

“At last the maiden was free from 
her rocky prison. Still she was not fin- 
ished to satisfy the eye of the artist. 
Now he rounded a cheek; now he gave 
her a rose to hold in her outstretched 
hand. At last he added a buckle to each 
little shoe. 

“*You are twin to my Elsa,’ he said, 
when he laid down his tools. ‘But you 
have a marble heart, while Elsa’s is 
flesh and blood, and full of love for 

every creature, no mat- 
ter how humble.’ 
“On the morning of 


Lo, here is a purse for 
each of you. 
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the birthday, Michael set the finished 
statue at the foot of Elsa’s bed, where 
the earliest rays of the sun would turn 
the marble curls to gold. So on waking, 
Elsa saw standing there, like a lovely, 
frozen dream, the little marble sister 
for whom she had wished so long. 
“Elsa laughed out in happiness when 
she saw her. ‘You are my little twin 
sister Elise,’ she cried, jumping out of 


“Never can I thank you enough,” she said. 
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bed and dressing in a trice. Then she 
ran to the statue. 

“Now you must know it was midsum- 
mer, and a feast day, and therefore a 
day when fairies reigned and strange 
things came to pass. Thus the sculptor, 
watching in the shadows, saw, as Elsa 
kissed the little cold lips, that they 
turned red. The eyes became the color 
of woodland violets. The cheeks glowed 
with health, the chest moved rhythmi- 
cally. When Elsa caught hold of the 
hands, the statue moved, and presently 
the two were dancing together. So 
alike were they that it was hard to tell 
which was which. 

“Elsa picked up the skirt of her 
frock, whirled on her toes, and curtsied. 
Elise imitated her exactly. At last, 
breathless and excited, the two sat down 
on the little bed with their arms around 
each other. 

“ ‘Dear little Elise,’ said Elsa, ‘I am 
so glad my father has given you to me. 
I will share everything I have with you. 
You shall have half of my bread and 
milk, half of my seat in the inglenook, 
half of my flowers, and half of my 
father’s love.’ 

“Then she looked up to see her father 
smiling at her. She sprang to his wait- 
ing arms to give him his morning kiss, 
to pour into his ears her delight in his 
loveliest gift. Then it was that he hung 
about her neck a little golden chain with 
a golden heart, and bade her clothe her- 
self in the new gown and buckled shoes. 

“All day long they were very gay. 
The sculptor did no work at all, but 
whatsoever his little daughter willed, he 
did, whether it was to string roses for 
garlands, or to play upon the lute, that 
she might dance with little marble Elise. 

“So the golden hours passed. Came 
sunset, came twilight with a single star 
gleaming on the gray gown of Night. 
The sculptor lit the candles and built a 
fire on the hearth, for you must know 
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that among the hills where they dwelt, 
though it was midsummer, a bit of fire 
on the hearth at night was a cheery 
thing. 

“Then out of the soft gray clouds of 
smoke came forth a curious little figure 
whom the sculptor had seen many times 
before, and Elsa but once. The little 
lady was garbed all in gray, and she 
wore a witch’s tall, pointed hat. Even 
her hair was silvery, like the morning 
mists. In her hand she carried a staff 
with a twinkling diamond at the end. 

“<°Tis my fairy godmother,’ cried 
Elsa in delight. ‘She has come to wish 
me many happy returns of my birthday. 
Greet you kindly, lady.’ And she bent 
and kissed the wee, jeweled hand. 

“*Ah, my dear,’ cried the godmother, 
catching sight of Elise, ‘who is here?’ 

“‘Oh,’ cried Elsa, ‘this is my new 
sister Elise, whom my father has given 
to me for a playmate. Weave a charm 
for her, Godmother, that I may keep 
her always at our fireside.’ 

“The little gray godmother laughed 
softly to herself. ‘Hey, ho,’ she cried. 
‘When you beg, you know I cannot say 
no. Well, yeu shall have your charm 
for my birthday gift to you.’ 

“With her staff in her hand, seven 
times she danced around Elise. The 
eighth time she touched her lightly with 
her wand. 

“‘FRor a year and a day,’ she cried, 
‘you shall be a little girl. Whether you 
stay a little girl or go back to a sense- 
less block of marble, depends upon what 
you do during the year. Lo, here is a 
purse for each of you. I charge you 
each to spend wisely and well what your 
purse holds. Buy only those things that 
are richest. Fare ye well. On this eve 
in a year, I will come back.’ 

“As lightly as thistledown upon the 
summer breeze, she moved to the 
hearth. Into the very center, where 
the coals were reddest and hottest, she 


statue of a maiden. 
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sprang. Pouf, puff! With the clouds 
of smoke she vanished up the chimney, 
and there was left no sign of her at all, 
save the purses locked fast in the fin- 
gers of Elise and Elsa. 

“Elise was the first to open hers. In 
it she found three ducats. Round, 
heavy, and golden were the coins. The 
little marble maiden spun them lightly 
in the air. 


“*Ah, ha,’ said she. ‘The old witch 
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bade me spend them wisely and buy 
only those things that are richest. And 
indeed I will. I will buy me a gown of 
rainbow silk, a string of milk white 
pearls, and the prettiest slippers in the 
kingdom, and off I’ll go to dance with 
the prince at the king’s birthday ball. 
And you, Sister Elsa, what will you buy 
with yours?’ 

“*T do not know,’ said Elsa, fingering 
her coins timidly. ‘I must think about 
it for long. Indeed you must not laugh 
at me. I shall be as 
shrewd as any hag- 
gling market dame, 
for I, too, will buy 
the most precious 
things in the world, 
even as my god- 
mother said.’ 

““Now what,’ 
said Elise, ‘could be 
more precious than 
fine clothes? Do 
not fine feathers 
make fine birds? 
Get you a gown of 
blue laced with sil- 
ver, and come with 
me. When the 
prince is not danc- 
ing with me, per- 
haps he’ll chat with 


you.’ You shall hear the end of the tale 
tomorrow night. 


“What more she 
might have said I cannot tell, for at 
that moment the clock chimed the hour 
of twelve. The sculptor laid down the 
long stemmed pipe he had been smok- 
ing, and blew out the candles. 

“*Come, come, little maids,’ said he. 
‘Leave off your chatter of princes and 
baubles. ’Tis time to lay your curly 
heads on your pillows. Rest you well, 
my daughters.’ 

“To each smooth brow he laid his lips, 
then sought his couch, well content with 
the miracle he and Elsa had wrought. 
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“The days ran by until a month had 
passed. Still neither Elise nor Elsa had 
spent a penny of their fortunes. Then, 
one day, a woman, bent and twisted as 
some gnarled tree on the mountainside, 
knocked at the sculptor’s door and held 
out a gaunt hand to Elise. 

“Alms, pretty maiden,’ she begged. 
‘Of your charity give me alms. The 
avalanche swept away my cottage, 
killed my cow, and smashed my spin- 
ning wheel. With a golden ducat I can 

buy me a wee cot 
where I can knit 


Pas stockings for fine 


ladies, and live in 
peace and plenty.’ 

“*Get you gone,’ 
cried Elise, scorn- 
fully. ‘I have no 
money to waste on 
beggars.’ 

“The woman 
made as though she 
would leave, but 
Elsa laid a gentle 
hand on her shoul- 
der. Her sweet face 
was wet with tears 
as she said: ‘Good 
dame, here is your 
ducat. Buy the 
wee cot, and some 
day I will ask my 
father to let me 


® 


come to see you.’ 

“*God’s mercy be on you, pretty 
maiden,’ said the woman with a curtsey. 
‘A warm heart have you, and right wel- 
come will you be at my fireside. Never 
can I thank you enough.’ Then, leaning 
on her crutch, she hobbled away. 

“*Foolish child,’ pouted Elise, ‘why 
did you fling away your ducat in that 
fashion? Now you can never go to the 
ball. I half believe the witch tricked 
you, for I thought I caught the gleam of 
a silken skirt beneath her rags.’ 
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“‘T pitied her so,’ said Elsa. ‘I 
wanted to make her happy. I would 
have given her all three ducats, had she 
asked them of me. For what could be 
more precious than happiness? More 
golden than smiles?’ 

“Now that very day the miller’s son 
came riding by on a snow white mule. 
He paused to say good morning to the 
sisters, and to beg a rose from the 
garden. 

“ “Come with me to market,’ said he 
to Elsa, but she shook her head. ‘I am 
too busy,’ she said. ‘I have beds to 
make, bread to bake, and a seam to sew.’ 

“Elise sprang upon the back of the 
mule, and clasped the miller’s son 
around his waist. ‘I’ll go,’ said she. 
‘No household drudge am I.’ She 
struck the white mule such a blow that 
he was away down the road like a sil- 
very arrow ere the miller’s son could 
say no, or explain that he did not want 
her to ride with him. 

“When she came back she had but two 
ducats in her purse, but forth from the 
saddlebags she drew the prettiest slip- 
pers in all the kingdom. Of milk white 
leather were they, with buckles of 
frosted silver that gleamed and spar- 
kled as diamonds. 

“Elise slept with the slippers under 
her pillow that night, and dreamed of 
dancing with the prince in a ballroom 
lit by the golden moon and garlanded 
with blossoms. 

“Now the months ran by like fleet- 
footed hounds. Came golden October, 
with its purple grapes and its russet 
pears. Boughs and vines in the sculp- 
tor’s garden were heavy laden, and here 
and there a late rose opened for the last 
kisses of the bees. 

“In the garden Elise and Elsa gath- 
ered grapes and apples, gathered pears 
and plums, pelting each other in merry 
mood with handfuls of lately fallen 
leaves. One warm afternoon Elise 
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climbed upon the wall and gazed far 
down the valley. She looked a fairy 
statue of a maiden, as she stood there 
with the wind billowing out her skirts 
and tossing her hair away from her 
marble cheeks. 

“So lovely was she that it is no won- 
der the troubadour stopped and looked 
up at her as he might at some sweet 
saint smiling down from her niche in 
a cathedral. But alack, the trouba- 
dour! He cut a sorry figure. His vel- 
vet suit was torn and stained with mud. 
His cloak was in ribbons and the feather 
in his hat was a draggled string. 
Neither lute nor harp had he, and his 
feet were torn and bleeding. 

“When he saw Elise on the wall he 
fell pleading before her. 

“ “Mercy, gracious lady,’ he entreated. 
‘With my lute upon my back, and 
bravely clad in silk and velvet, I was 
on my way to play before the king. 
Twenty new songs had I, and I felt 
quite sure I should win the purse of 
gold, the laurel wreath; yea, the fair 
domain the king has promised to give 
to the sweetest singer in all the realm. 

“*But mark you, as I came through 
the dark forest, robbers set upon me, 
stole my lute, and left me in this pitiful 
plight. Of your charity lend me a du- 
cat, and I will repay you a thousand 
fold when next I come this way.’ 

“Elise looked up and down and 
through him, as though he were but a 
soiled bit of parchment, but indeed she 
did not read his warm boyish heart, or 
she would not have answered as she did. 

“ ‘Lend such a ragged beggar as you 
a ducat?’ she cried. ‘Not one copper 
penny would I give you, if I had as 
many as there are leaves on this tree.’ 

“ “Lady, lady,’ cried the troubadour, 
‘you seemed like an angel of mercy 
when I saw you standing there. Is 
your heart of stone, that you answer 
me thus?’ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Treasure Hunt 


By EDITH KINLEY 


There was a rosy gleam of firelight 
in the face of tiny Wingo, and a rosy 
dream of conquest in his heart, as he 
listened to old Tapawaho tell about the 
treasure of the good-seeing eye. Tapa- 
waho was the oldest man in all the 
Indian world, and he had come from 
many, many miles away to visit Wingo’s 
tribe. Few of the younger Indians had 
ever seen him before. They had heard 
that he was very, very old, and at first 
they gaped in wonder to see the firmness 
of his muscles and the youthful bright- 
ness of his eyes. But now, as they sat 
with the older men of the tribe about the 
camp fire, they became so much inter- 
ested in Tapawaho’s talk that they for- 
got to wonder about his looks. 

Tapawaho was the greatest of all 
great medicine men, and it was said that 
the Great Spirit talked to him each ow. 
A medicine man, you know, is the 
Indian’s teacher. Also he is the 
Indian’s doctor and his minister, 
or spiritual adviser. 

Tapawaho said that all who 
would find the treasure of the 
good-seeing eye might be medi- 
cine men. Those who found the 
treasure of the good-seeing eye 
could see and be seen as young 
and strong and happy and well. 
They would be loved and honored 
by those about them. They 
would be wise and great, possess 
much wealth, and would see only 
good in the world. He said much 
more about the treasure of the 
good-seeing eye, but tiny Wingo 
could not remember it all; and 
he did not quite understand all 
that he remembered. 

Wingo was a little Indian, 
much smaller than the other 


boys, and he did not have their strength 
or their skill with the bow and arrow. 
Yet he was greatly loved, because of his 
happy smile and his gentle ways. Wingo 
loved everything and everybody that he 
met. 

As Wingo and the other boys lay 
curled in their warm blankets that 
night, there was much talk about the 
strange things that Tapawaho had said. 
Each boy hoped that he might find the 
treasure of the good-seeing eye. 

“Tapawaho says that it brings great 
strength,” said one. “If I could find it, 
I would become the strongest boy in all 
the world.” 

“It brings much gold and many 
ponies,” said another. “If I find it, I 
shall take the gold and buy your great 
strength.” 

“T shall be the most powerful of all,” 


said Big Talk, the boy who slept next 


to Wingo, “because it is I who 
shall find the treasure, and I will 
_use it to gain power. Power is 
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greater than strength or gold, and I 
shall find the treasure on the most high 
mountain top. Tapawaho said that he 
had found it by going to the most high 
mountain top, and there is where I shall 
go tomorrow. Will you go with me, 
Wingo?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Wingo, “I shall be glad 
to go, because Tapawaho said that with 
the treasure of the good-seeing eye, one 
can see the Great Spirit wherever one 
looks; and if I can but see the Great 
Spirit I can do without the strength and 
the gold and the power.” 

“Great Spirit” was Wingo’s name for 
God. 

These two boys agreed that they 
would arise early the next morning and 
start for the top of the most high moun- 
tain. Wingo was up and had his blanket 
rolled before Big Talk was awake. As 
soon as both were ready they started on 
their journey, Big Talk bragging all the 
way about what he would do with the 
treasure and Wingo silently interested 
in everything that he saw. 

Wingo saw the sunrise and the but- 
tercups and the flash of an oriole’s wing. 
Big Talk saw the stones in the path and 


“Look, Wingo! 
There is a 
great brown 
bear in our 

path.” 
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the long hard hill to climb. A squirrel 
dropped a nut on Big Talk’s head, and 
Big Talk scowled and tossed a stone and 
called the squirrel a saucy fellow. The 
squirrel dodged the stone and recovered 
his nut. Wingo smiled at him and said, 
“You are gay this morning, Little 
Brother; perhaps you have found the 
treasure of the good-seeing eye.” 

Farther along the path they met two 
women of the tribe, who had gone out 
early for fruit; they asked the boys 
where they were going. “Out of our 
way, squaws,” said Big Talk; “that is 
none of your affairs.” But Wingo 
smiled and said, “We go in search of 
treasure, the treasure of the good-seeing 
eye.” 

“Oh, surely you will find it, Wingo,” 
they said, and went smiling on their 
way. 

Noon found the boys still traveling up 
the mountain side. Big Talk was very 
warm and hungry and out of breath 
from so much climbing and so much 
bragging. Wingo was watchful and 
happy and very pleasantly hungry. 

“What a careless boy you are, 
Wingo,” complained Big Talk, “to start 
off on all this journey without a bite to 
eat in your pocket. If you had some 
lunch you could share it with me. I 
brought only a small lunch myself, and 
I ate it hours ago, and now——Look, 
Wingo! There is a great brown bear 
in our path, and I’m afraid of bears. I 
will take one shot at her with my bow 
and arrow, and if I miss we had better 
run, because she will be mad.” 

“Please don’t shoot her,” 
pleaded Wingo, but already the 
arrow had left the bow. The 
great bear gave a grunt of sur- 
prise and plunged off the path, 
with the arrow sticking in her 
side. 

“I must take the arrow from 
her side,” said Wingo, and he 
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plunged into the bushes after the bear. 

“Wait, Mother Bear, and I will help 
you,” he called. The big bear heard 
the friendly note in Wingo’s voice, and 
she lay down and waited until Wingo 
came up and very gently removed the 
arrow from her thick hide. Then she 
arose and started back toward the path. 
Wingo followed, and soon was delighted 
to find that the bear had led him to a 
patch of the most delicious berries he 
had ever tasted. He called loudly for 
Big Talk to come back and have some 
lunch with him, but Big Talk was afraid 
of the bear and would not come. 

When Wingo had eaten his fill he 
joined Big Talk on the path again. 
They continued their journey up the 
mountain side, in search of the treasure 
of the good-seeing eye. As they went, 
Big Talk seemed to become more tired 
and cross and hungry at each step, and 
he quarreled and complained all the 
way. Wingo did not answer him. He 
seldom spoke except sometimes to say a 
pleasant, friendly word to birds and 
trees and wild folk that he met along 
the way. 

About midafternoon both boys 
suddenly came to a halt and stood 
motionless, quite in the Indian way. 
Ahead of them on the path they 
heard white men, and white men 
were not supposed to be friendly 
to little Indian boys. Big Talk grew 
pale with terror, and hid behind a 
tree. Wingo, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, went forward to meet the 
white men with a friendly look upon 
his face, and his hand upheld in 
greeting. 

The white men were glad to see 
little Wingo. They made him under- 
stand that they had come part way 
up the mountain to plan the route 
for a new road, and had lost their 
way. For three days they had wan- 
dered about, and could not find the 
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way that they had come. Wingo knew 
the way; with a sharp stick he drew a 
map of the route that they should travel 
to return to their camp. Then Wingo 
offered to guide them through the most 
difficult part of their journey, and, for- 
getting how far he himself had come, he 
retraced his steps to help these men who 
were not supposed to be friendly to little 
Indian boys. But these white men must 
be very different from other white men, 
thought Wingo, because they seemed 
very friendly indeed. When they left 
him, each of them turned his pockets 
wrong side out. They gave Wingo all 
of the gold and silver and pocketknives 
and silk handkerchiefs that they had. 
Wingo knew that these gifts would 
make him the richest person in the tribe. 
But better than all their gifts was some- 
thing that one of the men said to him 
as he left. The man said that Wingo 
was a messenger of the Great Spirit, 
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sent to show them the way home, and 
that he could see the light of Spirit in 
Wingo’s face. 

As Wingo hurried up the mountain 
side after Big Talk, he thought over and 
over what the white man had said. He 
thought of all the good things he had 
seen that day, and he began to under- 
stand what Tapawaho had meant by the 
good-seeing eye. “Why! Why!’ Wingo 
stopped still in the path. “Why, the 
Great Spirit has been all about me all 
day. I saw it in the sunrise this morn- 
ing. I saw it in the squirrel. It was in 
the squaws and in the trees and in the 
bear. I saw it in the white men who 
were called my enemies, and they saw it 
in me. Oh, I must tell Big Talk at once,” 
and Wingo sprang up the path on feet 
that would remain forever young and 
swift. 

Big Talk was on the mountain top 
when Wingo reached him, leaning 
wearily against a tree. He had searched 
in vain for the treasure. At the sight 
of Wingo he sprang to his feet and cried, 
“Oh, you’ve found it, Wingo! You’ve 
found the treasure of the good-seeing 
eye. I can see by your face that you 
have found it. Will you share it with 
me?” 

“If you can see it in me, Big Talk, you 
have found it yourself,” said Wingo. 

The two Indian boys sat alone on the 
mountain top and blinked at the setting 
sun. This time it was Wingo who talked 
and Big Talk who silently listened. 
Wingo was telling of the discovery of 
the treasure, and he said, “Tapawaho 
only said that he found the treasure 
when he was on the mountain top. He 
did not say that it was hidden here. If 
we do not bring it with us, we shall not 
find it anywhere, and perhaps he did not 
mean a mountain, after all. Perhaps a 


mountain top just means the highest 
place our thoughts can reach.” 
“T think I have it too,” said Big Talk, 
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“for now I can see good everywhere. I 
can see good in this long climb today. I 
can see that you brought the treasure all 
the way up the hill with you, and that 
it brought you friends and food and 
wealth and joy. Now that you’ve 
shared it with me, I believe I have found 
the power I boasted of last night to the 
boys. I believe I have the greatest 
power in all the world—the power to 
make other people see the good in ev- 
erything.” 


Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter~ 


(Continued from page 9) 


Just at that very moment, when the 
Paris doll had reached this point in her 
tale, the little cuckoo in the clock on the 
nursery wall came to her door and flut- 
tered her wings as if she were minded 
to try them. 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” said she. 
“IT see dawn stealing over the hills. I 
hear cook stirring in the kitchen. Soon 
the children will be awake.” 

“But the story!” clamored the nurs- 
ery people in dismay, as the Paris doll 
paused, “you have not finished it. We 
want to know what happened to the 
troubadour and all the rest!” 

“You shall hear the end of the tale 
tomorrow night,” promised the Paris 
doll. 

(To be concluded) 


Table Blessing; 


When the little ravens cry 

God will send them their 
supply. 

And my word He quickly 
heeds 

When I tell Him of my needs. 
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“If only it would stop raining!” 

“All the gardens in town are swim- 
ming!” 

“Where are we going to get flowers?” 

The last speaker’s voice was cheerless. 

“Well,” it was Mary Elizabeth Reade 
speaking, “we just must get them. The 
Cheerful club promised bouquets for the 
Sunday school on Children’s Day. And 
the club has to get them, even if some 
one has to dive for them!” 

The Cheerful club giggled cheerfully, 
drowning out for a moment the patter- 
ing beat of the rain on the windows. 

“Dr. Fairfield says twenty-six babies 
are to be baptized. They have to have 
flowers too, sweet things,” Louise Elson 
added. 

“There are two hundred and sixty- 
seven in the Sunday school.” Ann 
Bradley was always good at figures. 

The Cheerful club looked less cheer- 
ful. 

“Two hundred and sixty-seven plus 
twenty-six,” Ann went on steadily, “tis— 
is two hundred and ninety-three.” 

The Cheerful club looked gloomy. 

Ordinarily, two hundred and ninety- 
three or three hundred and ninety-three 
bouquets, in June, would have been a 
simple matter. But long, cold rains had 
kept the gardens back, and flowers had 


refused to open in the dark, wet weather. 


RUTH 
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“I know where we can get flowers.” 
Ann Bradley was speaking again. “all 
the flowers we need.” 

The Cheerful club stared at her. 
“Where?” it demanded as one girl. 

“Miss Letty Bunce’s,” Ann said tri- 
umphantly. 

The club relaxed hopelessly. 

“Ann, you’re joking!” 

“Miss Letty doesn’t like children!” 

“‘All she likes is dogs.” This shudder- 
ingly, from Mary Elizabeth. ‘“She’s got 
a snappy white that barks at you.” 

“Children’s Day is the last thing Miss 
Letty would give flowers for!” 

“How do you know?” Ann went on 
calmly. “Did any one ever ask her? 
Maybe she’d like to give them. Anyway, 
she could only say no, and we’d be no 
worse off.” 

The club pondered. 

Miss Letty Bunce had the one show 
garden in Valebrook. She had a green- 
house, and even in a cold, rainy June 
there were blooms. Great banks of moss 
pinks glowed; their short stems were 
just right for the tufty little nosegays 
the Cheerful club wanted to make. Down 
by Miss Letty’s pool, forget-me-nots 
bloomed like bits of sky, and white iris 
nodded like white butterflies. In the 
greenhouse, pink and blue and white pe- 
tunias waited to be placed in porch 
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boxes, later on. There also were sweet 
smelling mignonette and great, golden 
pansies that looked like sunshine. 

The Cheerful club sighed as it thought 
of these things. 

Miss Letty’s lawns were smooth and 
green. No children ever romped there; 
only a little white dog with a satin coat 
—the gayest, friendliest little dog that 
ever came from Boston. 

Squanto, for so Miss Letty called him, 
had a big car to ride in, just such food as 
a little dog likes, and the wide, smooth 
lawn to play on, but no one to play with. 
Miss Letty couldn’t quite do that. And 
Squanto had never yet had enough of 
play. 

So he would stick his little pink nose 
against Miss Letty’s white fence and 
watch the children going by to school. 

He would bark and whine. He was 
saying, “Come play with me. Ple-e-ase, 
ple-e-ase!” 

~ But Mary Elizabeth thought he said, 
“I’m going to bite you. Se-ee-e, se-ee-e!” 

For Mary Elizabeth was afraid of 
dogs. She would cross the street rather 
than go by Miss Letty’s yard. When 
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Squanto galloped up and down the fence 
in sheer excitement, she wanted to run. 
If she were alone, she did run, even 
though she felt cowardly. She always 
hoped no one saw her run. 

“I think Mary Elizabeth ought to ask 
Miss Letty,” Louise said thoughtfully. 

Mary Elizabeth almost gasped aloud. 

“She’s president, you know. I heard 
Daddy say that officers always give 
weight to any prop-proposition.”’ Louise 
got the big word out carefully. “Mary 
Elizabeth is our biggest officer, so prob- 
ably she could get the flowers when the 
rest of us couldn’t.” 

The Cheerful club assented as with 
one voice. 

Mary Elizabeth felt a little sick. She 
hoped she had not turned pale. How 
could she open Miss Letty’s white gate? 

“T know a president will get flowers,” 
Dorothy clapped her hands, “and all the 
babies can have them.” 

Mary Elizabeth could not refuse. 
Why, she would be refusing to get flow- 
ers for babies! She could not say she 
was a cowardy-cat. 

If you have to do something you dis- 
like to do, it is best to do it right away. 
Then it is over with, even for a cowardy- 
cat. 

“Tll do it right 
after club meeting, 
. this afternoon,” said 
Elizabeth. 
“Can’t Ann or some- 
body go with me?” 
That was a happy 
thought. Ann could 
distract Squanto. 

“No, just the presi- 
dent, don’t you 
think?” said Louise, 
remembering Dad- 
dy’s words. And 
the club nodded. 

Mary  Elizabeth’s 
bright red umbrella 
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gave her no cheer, 

even if its reflec- 

tion did make her 

cheeks very pink. 

That was lucky, for 

they really were pal- 

ing as she reached r 

Miss Letty’s home. 
To her relief, 


Take him away!” she 
gasped, and as 
Squanto started to 
jump again, she 
turned so_ sharply 
that one foot swung 
against his leg and 
made him yelp 
sharply with  sur- 


Squanto was not out. 
It was still raining, 
and Squanto was en- 


joying a nap upstairs A Wh 
on a very soft cushion 
which was his partic- 
ular delight. < 

Miss Letty greeted 
her pleasantly. Mary | 


Elizabeth felt her uate 


prise. 


Miss Letty caught 
Squanto up quickly. 
Her face was quite 
hard and cold. 

“Dreadful dog, in- 
deed! It doesn’t seem 
to me I care for pres- 
idents who kick little 

ogs ” 


errand was not go- 
ing to be so hard after all. She explained 
about the Cheerful club and Chil- 
dren’s Day and the babies who must 
have flowers. 

“So you’re the president,” said Miss 
Letty. 

“Yes, Miss Letty, that’s why I came. 
You see we thought—” 

But what Mary Elizabeth was going 
to say will never be known, for her 
speech stopped at the sound of Squanto’s 
approach. Having heard a strange voice, 
he had joyfully hurled himself down the 
stairs to investigate the newcomer, and 
to see if, perchance, the newcomer were 
a playfellow. 

Mary Elizabeth heard his hard little 
feet scratching frantically along the 
floor. Quickly she arose just as 


Squanto, barking excitedly, burst into 
the room and jumped against her. 
Mary Elizabeth grew rigid with ter- 
ror. She did not see Squanto’s little 
screw tail wagging delightedly ; at that, 
it wasn’t much of a tail to see. 
“Oh, take that dreadful dog away! 


She picked up the gasping Squanto. 


Still carrying 
Squanto, Miss Letty marched stiffly out 
of the room, leaving a stricken Mary 
Elizabeth. 

For two days Mary Elizabeth avoided 
the Cheerful club. She was a failure, 
a cowardy-cat. She had cheated the 
babies out of their flowers. And she 
was the president that the club had de- 
pended on. She was so disturbed that 
she couldn’t even eat. 

So Mother, feeling something must 
be done, sent her with a basket of mag- 
azines, a jar of jelly, and a freshly baked 
cake, over to Aunt Lucy Trimble’s, on 
the other side of the town, where the 
Post road came in. 

“Now, remember, don’t step off the 
sidewalk. You know how the big cars 
flash by. And tell Aunt Lucy the linen 
she hemmed was lovely.” 

Mary Elizabeth promised. She de- 
livered her message, listened to Aunt 
Lucy’s delighted chirpings over the bas- 
ket, told her all the news she could 
without mentioning the Cheerful club 
or Children’s Sunday, and started for 
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home. Back in Mary 


Elizabeth’s mind, like 
a dark cloud, was the 
thought of her failure. 

Big cars were flashing by. 
She eyed them indifferently. 
Then she started. Down the 
road was trotting a little 
white dog. 

“Squanto! Out on the Post 
road!” 

Even as Mary Elizabeth 
said the words, a big car 
drove by recklessly. A loud 
honk, a scream from Mary 
Elizabeth, a vanishing car, 
and a little white dog lying 
flat in the road. 

Mary Elizabeth felt her 
knees sagging. For a minute 
she shut her eyes. When she opened 
them Squanto was still there. He was 
not dead, for his sides were heaving. 
And another car was coming. Squanto 
must not be left in the road. Dared she 
touch him, a little white dog that frisked 
on the lawn and whined softly at the 
gate? She was still afraid, still a cow- 
ardy-cat. If she continued to act the 
cowardy-cat, Squanto might be killed. 

Sometimes when we need help there 
is only one thing to do. Mary Elizabeth 
closed her eyes again and uttered a little 
prayer for help. “Please help me not to 
be afraid. Please help me pick up 
Squanto.” 

And, as happens when we pray sin- 
cerely, help came. 

When Mary Elizabeth opened her 
eyes she felt braver—not like a cow- 
ardy-cat. She knew she could do what 
she ought to do. There was plenty of 
time; only one car was coming, and 
that rather slowly. 

Out into the road scurried Mary 
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“A car hit him—on the Post road.” 


Elizabeth. She picked up the gasping 
Squanto, and ran back to the sidewalk. 

“Oh, I must get him to Miss Letty; 
I must!” 

Squanto was breathing more evenly 
now. Gently, carefully, Mary Eliza- 
beth settled him in her arms. How very 
soft his coat was. He opened his eyes, 
whimpered a little, stretched out a 
bright pink tongue, kissed her cheek, 
and nestled quite comfortably into her 
arms. 
Mary Elizabeth choked back a sob. 
Perhaps Squanto would not get well. 
She must hurry! Stumbling and pant- 
ing, she made her way to Miss Letty’s 
door; she managed to give one big 
thump on the knocker, and all but tum- 
bled into the hall when Miss Letty 
opened the door. 

“A car hit him—on the Post road— 
another car was coming—I picked him 
up. He was gasping dreadfully,” she 
said. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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and Puck and Mrs. Cottontail 
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By AGNES DEERING MOORE 


“My! My! What 
beautiful children they 
are, to be sure!” said 
Mrs. Cottontail proudly, 
as she surveyed her four 
soft, fat, furry infants. 
“If I do say it myself, I 
certainly have the pret- 
tiest daughters and the handsomest sons 
of all the rabbits I know—though, 
strictly speaking, I am a hare and not 
a rabbit at all. How I wish my big 
cousin, Jack Rabbit, could see them! I 
should like to show them to my aunt, 
Mrs. Marsh Hare, too. She——” 

“Why can’t you show them to me, 
Mrs. Bunny?” asked Peter, who hap- 
pened to be sitting by Mrs. Bunny’s 
nest among the wild blackberry bushes. 
“I’m sure I should be more interested 
than either your cousin or your aunt 
of whom you were just speaking, as I 
have never seen any little baby bun- 
nies.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Mrs. Cottontail. 
She was very much frightened indeed, 
and her. nose quivered even more than 
usual as she pawed the earth excitedly. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid, Mrs. 
Bunny! I’ve talked to wild animals 
before. Puck has often introduced me 
to the little people of the wood, so I 
know just how to treat them. I 
wouldn’t hurt. a one of them. Oh, I 


wish he were heré now so that you. 


might ask him about me.” 

~“Well, here I.am,” called Puck mer- 
rily as he hopped off the back of Gray 
Squirrel. “It’s quite as though I had 
been brought here to your order, isn’t 
it? Now what seems to be the trouble? 
Mrs. Cottontail is a bit offish, is she? 
Well, she has to be, poor dear. She 
gets put upon by so many human crea- 


tures. But Peter won’t harm you,” he 
continued, turning to the little grayish- 
brown hare. “All he wants to do is to 
learn something about your family, and 
have a look at your babies, perhaps; so 
talk to him as much as you like. I must 
be off, as I have to straighten out a 
matter with my tenants in the hollow 
log over by the pond.” 

“IT suppose you are all right if Puck 
says you are,” said Mrs. Cottontail 
anxiously as she watched Puck scamper 
away, “so we might as well begin to get 
acquainted. I am Mrs. Cottontail. 
Really I am a hare and not a rabbit. 
Many persons call me a rabbit, but I 
am not. The only real rabbit, the only 
one who has a right to the name, lives 
in Europe. You see, rabbits build their 
homes by burrowing holes under the 
ground, while we hares usually make 
nests under the low hanging branches 
of trees or underneath bushes. 

“Besides me, there are the jack rab- 
bit of the plains, and the marsh hare, 
which lives on the seacoast of the south- 
eastern part of the United States. They 
are a little larger than we cottontails 
and———” 

“Did you say ‘marsh’ or ‘March’ 
hare?” asked Peter. “I have heard 
about the March hare. It tells about 
them——” 

“Oh, I know what you are talking 
about,” said Mrs. Cottontail. “You 
read about it in ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
They are not like us, at all. I doubt if 
there is such a being as a March hare. 
At any rate, I-have never heard of any 
except the one mentioned in that silly 
book.” 

“But the book isn’t at all silly,” ob- 
jected Peter. “It is a very nice book, 
indeed.” 


reer 
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“Well, perhaps it is,” assented Mrs. 
Cottontail grudgingly. “However that 
may be, we hares certainly are misrep- 
resented in it. We never were as rude 
as that March hare of the tea party, 
never in our whole lives. 

“But do let me continue. Then after 
I have finished telling you about my 
numerous brothers and sisters and 
cousins and aunts and uncles that are 
scattered over the earth, I’ll take you 
to see my babies. 

“You will find us wherever you go, 
whether in the polar regions or in the 
tropics, and in great numbers, too. 
The polar hare is pure white, so that 
he will look like the snow. The hare 
who lives a little farther south changes 
his coat to a light brown for a few 
months in midsummer. And I'll bet 
you don’t know where he has his home. 
Three guesses, now.’ 

“In a hollow log,” said Peter. 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Cottontail. 

“Under a Christmas tree?” 

“Wrong again,” said little Mrs. Cot- 
tontail triumphantly. 

“Might it be—might it be in—oh, I 
give up,” said Peter. 

“In a snowdrift, of c-o-urse. Where 

-else would it be? Why, even Cedric, 
my youngest, would know that.” 

“But I should think the polar hare 
would get cold in all that snow,” ob- 
served Peter. 

“He get cold? Never! Not with his 
fur coat. If I had time I could tell you 
about many more of my relatives, who 
are scattered about in different parts 
of the world. They are all very much 
alike, yet, if one looks closely, he will 
notice a difference, especially in their 
coats, the coloring of which matches 
that of the surrounding region. 

“You probably do not know that we 
are rodents. Yes, we are distant rela- 
tives of the squirrel, the rat, and the 
mouse, though, unlike them, we have 
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fur on the soles of our feet. We are 
much more polite, also, as we never 
gnaw holes in roofs or go inside people’s 
houses. Squirrels are really very nice, 
well behaved creatures, generally speak- 
ing. But rats! I have always said to 
Mr. Cottontail that I am glad they are 
very distant relatives. Why, they even 
go inside the barns and eat the horses’ 
corn, and into the cellars and eat ap- 
ples and vegetables and do all sorts of 
things that they have no business to do. 
Now, as for us, we eat only wild berries 
and grasses, and what we find in the 
garden. We are fond of leaves and of 
the bark of trees, too. 

“But I know you are eager to see my 
children and so I will show them to you 
right away. This is the fourth family 
I have had since December. So you see 
what a great number of children I shall 
have brought up by September. Thank 
goodness, my children are born with 
all their fur, and with their eyes open, 
so that soon they are able to take care 
of themselves. Otherwise, I don’t know 
what I should do. As it is, they keep 
me busy.” 

“Oh, aren’t they cunning little ani- 
mals? And look at their brown backs 
and their little white ‘tummies,’” said 
Peter. “May I have one? You have so 


_many, and they look so nice and cuddly.” 


“Boy, what are you thinking of? 
Why, the precious child wouldn’t live 
three days. What do you suppose you 
would feed it?” 

“Milk.” 

“Yes, but what kind of milk? Cow’s 
milk, no doubt, which wouldn’t do at 
all. Baby hares have to have a special 
kind of milk, which their mothers alone 
can give. And when they grow up they 
eat certain kinds of plants and vege- 
tables and fruits. Don’t you or any 
other little boy or girl even think of 
taking baby hares away from their 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Convenient Sewing Case 
By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


When you first look at the picture on 
this page you will perhaps think that 
I am going to tell you how to make a 
sunbonnet to wear these sunny days, 
to keep away the coat of tan and freck- 
les. When you look at the heading you 
may be rather puzzled, but as you read 
you will find that you are to make some- 
thing quite different from a sunbon- 
net. Although it is camouflaged to look 
like a sunbonnet, it is really a sewing 
case, to hold your needles and pins and 
threads when you go traveling or camp- 
ing. 

For this useful little article you will 
need a piece of silk 8 inches wide and 


16 inches long, or scraps large 
enough to cut the different parts, and 
some small pieces of white flannel or 
flannelette. Then you should have a 
spool of silk thread and twenty inches 


of baby ribbon to match the silk. The 
case from which the picture was made 
is bright red. It is nice to use a bright 
color, for a bright color is not so easily 
soiled as a delicate shade, and the case 
is more quickly found in your grip or 
among your clothes, when it is needed. 

Let us make our pattern first. Take 
a piece of paper 8 inches square; fold 
across the center, then fold it again, so 
that it makes a 4 inch square. Crease 
the folds. Take your school compass 
(a tea plate will do if you have no com- 
pass) and make a curve from one out- 
side corner to the opposite outside cor- 
ner, so that when you trim off the paper 
along this line you will have a round 
piece. See diagram 1. If you have a 
large enough piece of silk, pin this pat- 
tern to it, trim around the outside, then 
cut along the folded lines, right through 
the silk and the pattern, dividing them 
into four equal pieces. If you are cut- 
ting from scraps of silk, cut the pat- 
tern into four pieces by cutting along 
the folded lines; then lay your patterns 
on your silk scraps and cut four pieces. 

Take one of the paper patterns and 
trim off an inch along the curved line. 
Next cut from this four pieces of light 
weight cardboard. Lay the cardboards 
on the pieces of silk, and with needle 
and thread, catch first one side of the 
silk and then the other, drawing the 
edges over the edge of the cardboard 
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until the silk on the other side is nice 
and smooth. Lay the cardboards two 
and two together, with the covered 
sides out, and whip together all around 
the edge. Use fine stitches and sew 
only through the 
silk. When fin- 
ished, lay these 
two pieces to- 
gether and whip 
% them along one of 
~~ the straight sides, 
me again catching 

only through the 
silk. This makes 
your bonnet brim. 

Take the pattern that you used for 
cutting the cardboard, and trim off 
about a quarter of an inch along the 
curved side. Double a piece of the flan- 
nel and lay one of the straight sides of 
this pattern on the fold, and cut out 
around the curved edge and aleng the 
other straight edge. Make two of 
these pieces, open them, and clip little 
notches all around the edges. 


We shall make the crown next. Take 
another 8 inch square of paper and 
fold as you did the first one, into a 4 
inch square, then curve off the corner 
(see diagram 2), cutting all four lay- 
ers of paper so that when you unfold 
it it will be slightly 
rounded. Pin this 
to your silk and 
cut out carefully. 
Before unpinning 
the pattern, make 
two little notches 


Diagram 1 


" in the silk about 
an inch beyond 
Diagram 2 two of the folded 


lines of the pat- 
tern. You will understand this better 
by looking at diagram 3. Between 
these two notches make a hem a little 
more than 14 inch wide. Find the cen- 
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ter of this hem and cut a little slit 
across the hem, and whip back the 
edges of the slit, which makes a little 
buttonhole through which a ribbon is to 
be drawn, to gather the back of the bon- 
net. Take a piece of the ribbon 12 
inches long and run through the hem, 
fastening the ends of ribbon securely at 
each end of the hem. Pull the ribbon 
out through the buttonhole, and cut. 
Turn down, without turning under, 14 
inch all around the balance of the edge 
of silk, and run this with tiny stitches, 
leaving the ends of thread loose, so that 
you can gather it up later. 

Open the brim part of the bonnet and 
lay in it the pieces of flannel, sticking 
some pins through it and the silk, to 
keep them in place. Find the center 
of the part of the 
crown to be gath- 
ered and tack it to 
the straight edges 
of the brim right 
where they are 
sewed together 
and opposite the 
side of boards on 
which the flannel 
is placed. Pull up 
the thread from each end until the 
gathered part fits along the seam of the 
brim to the curved corners. (See pho- 
tograph of bonnet.) Tack each side at 
end of gathers and where the ribbons 
are tacked into the hem. With the brim 
open, sew back and forth through the 
gathers, the cardboard, and the flannel, 
staying near the edge of the cardboard, 
and sewing both sides in this way. Now 
the crown and the brim are together. 


Next we shall sew on the ties. Cut 
the other piece of ribbon into two pieces 
and tack a ribbon to each side of the 
brim about 11% inches from the base of 
the crown. Fill the flannel pieces with 
pins and needles and safety pins. Be 


Diagram 3 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Spring’s Welcome 


By JEAN SMALL (10 years) 


Seattle, Wash. 


The hills looked blue amid the clouds, 
The breeze’ was low and sweet; 

The elm and oak did bend and bow, 
As to welcome summer’s heat. 


The beaver slapped away with his tail, 
The thrush warbled on high, 

The sun went down behind the hill, 
Leaving bountiful colors in the sky. 


Mary’s Rabbits 
By EpbItH M. NAIL (14 years) 
Bagby, Calif. 


When Mary was feeding her rabbits 
she found that one of them was gone, 
so she went into the woods where she 
saw a squirrel, sitting on a stump. 

She said, “Little squirrel, will you 
tell me where my rabbit is?” 

“Yes,” replied the squirrel, “if you 
get me a nut.” 

She walked on till she met a boy; she 
said, “Please, little boy, will you shake 
the hickory tree so I can get a nut for 
the squirrel?” 

“First you must get me some shoes, 
so I can shake the hickory tree,” said 
the boy. 

She walked on until she met a farmer. 
“Farmer, will you make me some shoes 
to give the little boy, so he will shake 
the hickory tree to get some nuts for 


the squirrel who will tell me where my 
rabbit is?” 

The farmer gave the girl some shoes. 
The girl gave the shoes to the little boy. 
The boy shook the hickory tree, and she 
got some nuts and gave them to the 
squirrel. The squirrel told the little 
girl where her rabbit was, and her little 
rabbit never ran away from home 
again. 


e 
Bed-Time 
By BEVERLY HEIN (8 years) 
Oak Park, IIl. 


I’m not going to lie in your lap, 
Because I have to take a nap. 
I have to get in bed; you see, 
A very good girl I want to be. 


Birdies 
By MAIDIE CROSSLAND (8 years) 


Bradford, England 


There was a little bird, singing in the 
sky, 

Singing just the sweetest song as I 
went by. 


There was a mother bird, sitting in her 
nest, 

Guarding the little eggs, underneath 
her breast. 


There was a little bird, eating bits of 
bread 

That I had placed for him, just outside 
the shed. 
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Vacation Work 
By FREDA HYERS (9 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


When vacation comes, I have my work, 
But I’ve lots of time for play. 

My duty plainly I must not shirk, 
Or I can’t be happy all the day. 


I have to make my bed, 
Extra neat, and all. 

And if I always use my head, 
This isn’t hard, at all. 


I fix the sheet, where it meets my feet, 
And tuck in the blanket, too; 

I smooth the pillow, nice and neat— 
Oh, that’s the way to do. 


I wash the dishes clean and neat, 
Each pot and plate and pan; 
Hot. water and soap to make them 
sweet— 
I’ll do the best I can. 


I take the broom to sweep the floor, 
And I mustn’t forget the kitchen 
door. 
I sweep the corners and in the cracks, 
And everything shines just like wax. 


And this fills out “A Perfect Day”— 
Just enough work and just enough 
play. 
Now, it’s time to go to bed, 
And on my pillow I’ll rest my head. 


Pretend 


By JULIA ROMOLA DoIc 
Louisville, Ky. 


When ever you’re angry, 
Pretend you’re a bird: 
Just sing a little, 
But say not a word. 
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Johnny’s Home Work 


By RAYMOND WRIGHT (10 years) 


Vancouver, Canada. 

Johnny had the habit of saying, “1 
can’t.” One day when he was trying 
to do his home work, he said, “O 
Mother, I can’t do my home work that 
the teacher gave to me.” 

His mother said, “Well, if you would 
say the prayer that I taught you, you 
could do your home work; but don’t 
forget to say it for the other children 
also, so they will get their home work 
right too.” 

That night Johnny prayed. 

The next morning he did his home 
work. 

That day the teacher told the class 
that every one had his home work right. 
She read a story to them. 

Johnny never again said “I can’t.” 


(Puck and Peter and 
Mrs. Cottontail 


(Continued from page 20) 
mothers. Even if we hares tie have 


many, many children, we are very fond 
of each one, and we can’t bear to think 
of their coming to harm. 

“Now I must be getting a bite to eat. 
] think a bite or two of apple and a few 
tender cabbage leaves would be good, 
don’t you? Come on. You may walk 
with me as far as the garden gate, if 
you like; but there, if you don’t mind, 
I shall leave you. 

“It has been a great pleasure to talk 
to you,” said Mrs. Cottontail. “But no 
doubt you have enjoyed it as much as 
I have, and I dare say you have learned 
a lot. You won’t forget what I said 
about taking baby hares away from 
their mothers, will you? Good-by.” 

Away hopped Mrs. Cottontail, leav- 
ing Peter to wonder whether he had 
been dreaming or whether he really had 
been talking to a rabbit. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to all the 
world. 


To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak only 
good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The pin 
helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize to each 
club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, besides his 
own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for four months. In 
his letters the member should tell the secretary how successfully he is keeping 


his pledge. 


If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary of the 
Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for an applica- 
tion blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members and 


from other readers. 


If you should like to correspond with Wee Wisdom readers, ask to have 


your name put on the list. 


Dear Club Members: 

In April I appointed a committee to 
pray for the boys and the girls who are 
asking for prayers. Each club member 
was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee. I did this because I thought 
perhaps you did not all understand that 
the club not only helps us to use good 
words, but that the club members also 
help each other with school lessons, to 
overcome undesirable habits, to learn to 
be kind and friendly with each other, 
and other problems. 

As Wee Wisdom has to be sent to the 
printers two months before you receive 
your magazines, this letter is being 
written in the early part of April, and 
April Wee Wisdom has been out only a 


few days. But I am already receiving 
letters from boys and girls who are eager 
to help others by praying for them. 
One club has written that they are tak- 
ing up the entire list of names at their 
club meetings, and are praying for all 
of them. One club member says that 
she reads over the list of names each 
day and repeats The Prayer of Faith 
for all. Another member, whose name 
has been on the list of those who desire 
prayers, writes and asks us to thank 
the club for praying for her. I am 
sure that we all are glad to be helped 
and to help others. Doesn’t it make you 
happy to know that although our mem- 
bers are living in all the countries of the 
earth, we can al] be together in spirit 


AS 
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by praying for each other? The Father 

hears our prayers for the little girl in 

the corner of the earth farthest from us 

just as quickly as He hears our prayers 

for the little girl who lives next door. 

I am happy over your good reports. 
Secretary. 


All that Evelyn needed to know, to 
pass her examination in geography, 
was already in her mind. When she 
prayed for help, her faith in God’s 
power to help her opened her own mind, 
and she knew the answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Dear Booster Club—I like your Prayer 
of Faith in Wee Wisdom. I like to read 


the stories too. One time for examination 
in geography we had 
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to read your letter today. I enjoy reading 
the lovely stories in Wee Wisdom every 
month, and Mother is going to send a sub- 
scription for another year. The Prayer of 
Faith often helps me in my work at school. 
When I had my finger jammed in the door, 
I said The Prayer of Faith and I never had 
any pain. Give my love to all readers of 
Wee Wisdom.—Leslie Stroud (New Zea- 
land). 


Shall we help Erna to establish the 
habit of praying night and day by re- 
membering her in our prayers? 


Dear Editor—I like Wee Wisdom so much 

I would like to have it come every day. I 
am trying to get a habit of saying my 
prayers night and day. I have a little 
friend who comes to my house. Sometimes 
she plays a game with me that I do not like 
to play. I begin to get angry. I remem- 
ber that my heav- 


to draw a map of 
South America, 
without a map to 
look at. We also 
had some hard ques- 


I speak good words because I know 
That from them only good can grow. 


enly Father does 
not want me to be 
angry. I then throw 
My anger away. 
—Erna Shaffer. 


tions to answer. I 

could not answer them, so I kept saying, 
“God is my help in every need.” I got 99 
for my grade. I was very happy, and I 
took my paper home and showed it to 
Mamma. She said it was a very good 
grade. I think The Prayer of Faith 
helped me.—Evelyn Lucas. 

If he is faithful in his efforts, Maur- 
ice will learn to speak only good words. 
He will also learn that God is his health, 
and he will be well and strong. 

Dear Secretary—tThis is my first letter 
to you. I want to learn to speak only 
good words. One day I was sick and I had 
to leave school. On the way home I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and was soon well. 
Another day I was sick and had to lie 
down. No sooner had I lain down than I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and in less than 
ten minutes I felt better —Maurice Lewis. 

We were just as happy to read Les- 
lie’s letter as he was to read ours. We 
are always happy to receive letters from 
Wee Wisdom readers telling us of their 
answered prayers. 


Dear Editor—I was very | ‘much aie 


Many of our Wee Wisdom readers 
write us that their teachers are forming 
Good Words Booster clubs in their 
classes, and are keeping Wee Wisdom 
on their reading tables. Our family of 
readers grows and grows. 


Dear Editor—I am pleased to tell you 
that I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much, and 
find it is making me a better and a hap- 
pier girl. You will no doubt be pleased to 
know that through the kindness of the prin- 
cipal of our school, all the pupils say The 
Prayer of Faith every morning before we 
commence our studies.—Marion Green 
(England). 


We are very happy to hear ‘from 
Daryl. He is still our neighbor. . . All 
Wee. Wisdom readers are our neighbors. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have taken’ Wee 
Wisdom two years and I like it. I-say The 
Prayer of Faith every night. At school I 
wasn’t getting along very well with my 
reading. I said The Prayer of Faith, and 
now I do better. I used to-live a block 
from Unity. I live fifty miles from Mon- 
trea] now. The North river runs-past our 
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house; it empties into the Ottawa river. 
—Daryl Young (Canada.) 


Mary is using one of Unity’s pros- 
perity banks to pay for Wee Wisdom 
for herself and for her friends. If you 
do not understand what Mary means 
when she speaks of the prosperity bank, 
read page 37 of May Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Editor—I am getting along fine in 
saving my money to buy Wee Wisdom. At 
first I was afraid it would be hard to save a 
dime a week, with my school bank and 
Red Cross and other things to save for, 
but the money has come so easy that when 
I get my money for my magazine, I am 
going to save for three more Wee Wisdoms 
for my little cousins. I like my bank state- 
ment, and I often use it in school. I like 
my Wee Wisdom very much. The Prayer 
of Faith helps me a great deal. I am get- 
ting along much better since I have learned 
the prayer. I liked the story in last No- 
vember’s issue, called “Magic.” Ever 
since Mother read it to me I have made 
friends with all the new girls that have 
come to my room. I find I have many more 
friends, and that makes me happy.—Mary 
Lee Jones. 


Eda was loyal to her faith, even when 
in great pain, and her faith was re- 
warded, as faith always is rewarded. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I got my great toe 
nail entirely crushed out and was afraid 
of blood poison, but Mother told me that 
I must not be afraid. She read The Prayer 
of Faith aloud for me, as I was in too much 
pain to read it myself, and I soon felt bet- 
ter. A new nail is now growing. I had no 
medical treatment.—Eda Beswick (British 
West Indies). 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Barbara Hayes (13 years), Raven Rock, 
W. Va.; Beatrice Walls, 316 61% st., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Quentin Kiesewetter, Sar- 
dinia, Ohio; Alice Jugler, 896 8th st., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Minnie Beckwith, 3146 Wa- 
bash ave., Detroit, Mich.; Mabel Peterson, 
Venn, Sask., Canada; Gail Granger, Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; Alice Jane Smith, Ouray, 
Colo.; Olive E. West (13 years), rfd 1, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Ruth Elizabeth 
Stecker, 820 Ferry st., Easton, Pa.; Charles 
Beaudith, Golden Rule Farm, Franklin, 
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N. H.; Josephine Allen (11 years), Thayer, 
Nebr.; Pearl Foster, 37 Henry st., Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Clara Golum- 
beck (14 years), Wisdom Hall, Mooseheart, 
Ill.; Fredabell Exelrod (13 years), Wisdom 
Hall, Mooseheart, Ill.; Wayne Fields, 3219 
Meridian st., Bellingham, Wash. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Harriette Lee: prayers for school work; 
Ruth Oliver: prayers to overcome fretful- 
ness, and for help in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy; Betty Honnold: prayers to over- 
come fear; Fern Genevieve Anderson: 
prayers for more interest in practicing 
music; Quentin Kiesewetter: prayers for 
cornet lessons, and to keep the pledge; 
Dorothy M. Neilson: prayers for school 
work; Allan and Pearl Foss: prayers for 
school work; Alice Jane Smith: prayers to 
refrain from biting nails and for help in ex- 
aminations; Ursula Frederich: prayers to 
pass with good grades; Margie Glitten: 
prayers for mother and self; Allegra 
Evangeline Pedersen: prayers for grand- 
mother’s health; Cora Lee Deacon: prayers 
for school work; Lorraine Ling: prayers 
for school work; Bessie Pfiffer: prayers for 
school work; Eleanor Pederson: prayers 
that she may be a better girl. 


‘Busy Sunbeams 


(Continued from page 22) 


sure to include a couple of darning 
needles. Close, and tie the ribbons into 
a bowknot. Put into the crown spools 
of cotton, darning cotton, and a thim- 
ble. One can buy tiny spools of cot- 
ton and small cards of darning cotton, 
and they will be better for this case 
than the larger spools. Draw up the 
ribbon tightly and tie into a nice bow- 
knot. 

Now your sewing case is finished. 
How do you like it? If you like it for 
yourself, perhaps you will want to 
make one as a gift for the little friend 
who is going traveling, or who perhaps 
will camp with you! 
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June and July are the months when 
wild roses bloom. During these months 
they may be found in almost every 
meadow, along field fences, and high- 

ways. 
ae To make the wild roses shown here 
look real, first color the sky (all the 
space back of the wild roses) a pretty 
sky blue. Color the little butterflies 
and the centers of the wild roses, yellow. 


Around the rose centers put little flecks 
of brown, and color the very centers 
green. Color the roses and the buds 
pink, tinting the petals a trifle deeper 
pink at the edges, and shading them 
lighter toward the center. Color the 
leaves and coverings of the buds green. 
Add a little red and brown to green for 
the branches. 
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LESSON 9, JUNE 2, 1929. 
THE PROPHET 


The Bible is a book of puzzle stories. 
It will tell you of some person and his 
actions; then it will tell you what was 
brought about by that person’s actions. 
The hidden meaning of the story is the 
puzzle part. You can learn to read the 
puzzle as easily as you can read the 
story that contains the puzzle. 

When you wish to learn the hidden 
meaning of a Bible story, you must find 
all the parts of the puzzle and then join 
the parts. And you must understand 
that the story tells something that may 
be true of you. 

The story of the prophet Jeremiah 
has an important meaning for you. 

The name Jeremiah means whom Je- 
hovah appoints, or whom Jehovah re- 
jects. A prophet is one who speaks of 
things that will take place in the world 
at some time. The meaning of the 
prophet’s name is part of the puzzle in 
the story. 

Other parts of the puzzle are a king, 
the city of Jerusalem, and the country 
of Judah. The meaning of king is ruler. 
Jerusalem means place of peace, and 
Judah means praise. 

The prophet Jeremiah found fault 
with the people of Jerusalem and with 
the people of Judah. He thought that 
they should be punished for something. 
His words were so bitter that they 
brought trouble to him. He was put 
into a dungeon; God had rejected his 
prophecies of evil. After a time the 
king had him released from the dark 
prison. 

To join the parts of the puzzle: 


The prophet means the words that 
you speak. If you speak good of peace 
and of praise, you will keep your free- 
dom. If you speak evil of peace and of 
praise, your evil words will cover you 
with darkness. You will find yourself 
in a mental prison of faultfinding. But 
the king, which is your will, can bring 
you out of prison. You soon will be 
given your freedom if you begin to 
speak of goodness. 

When you prophesy good you are the 
prophet whom God appoints. 

To keep in light and freedom, this is a 


GOLDEN PROPHECY: I will speak only 
of goodness. 


LESSON 10, JUNE 9, 1929. 
THE BEDOUINS 


The Rechabites were descendants of 
Rechab. The name Rechab means 
horseman or chariot. The meaning of 
the name tells you that the Rechabites 
were a free people and that they were 
swift of movement. They lived in the 
desert. They were Bedouins, or as we 
usually say, Arabs. 

They lived in the manner that Rechab 
had said his sons and their descendants 
should live. One of the laws that 
Rechab had made for his family was 
that no member of it should use strong 
drink, for Rechab knew that any man 
who lets his appetites rule him will not 
continue to be a free man. 

The prophet Jeremiah thought that 
he should give some of the Israelites an 
example of obedience and self-control. 
So he invited a group of Rechabites to 
come to the court of the temple, in Jeru- 
salem. There he set before them basins 
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of wine, gave them cups, and told them 
to drink. 

The Rechabites did not drink the 
wine. They respected the word of 
Rechab, and they loved their freedom. 

The puzzle in the story of the Rechab- 
ites’ refusal to drink wine has a number 
of parts. The parts are: 

When you feed your mind with pure 
thoughts you increase its strength and 
make it able to act quickly. When you 
give your body real food and do not 
give it stimulants, you build a strong 
body. When you wisely control your 
feelings you wisely control your life. 
Obedience to words of righteousness 
makes you free. 

Knowing the real meaning of the 
story you will find it easy to make and 
to keep this 


GOLDEN RESOLVE: I will think the 
thoughts that keep my mind and my 
body clean and free. 


LESSON 11, JUNE 16, 1929. 
A KING WHO TRESPASSED 


King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 
was one of the most powerful rulers 
that the world has known. In his own 
country he erected magnificent build- 
ings; he constructed a large reservoir 
for water, to be used in irrigation; he 
caused canals to be dug; he built quays 
for ships of all kinds; he made a gar- 
den, tier upon tier, to look like a moun- 
tain. 

Babylon means confusion. Nebuchad- 
nezzar means Nebo, defend the boun- 
dary. But Nebuchadnezzar was not 
content in merely defending the boun- 
dary of his country. Instead of staying 
on his own side of the boundary and 
defending it, he crossed the boundary 
into Judah, and made war on Jerusalem. 

Judah means praise. But Judah had 
been praising the wrong thing. That 
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opened the way for Nebuchadnez- 
zar to cross the boundary.’ If Judah 
had continued to praise God in the right 
way, it could not have been invaded. 

Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem. 
The people of Jerusalem had thought 
that he would do that. So they gath- 
ered great stores of food; they filled the 
wells and the cisterns of the city, and 
the reservoirs in the rocky soil beneath 
the city, with water. But both food 
and water had become very scarce, 
when at the end of eighteen months the 
besieging army broke the walls of de- 
fense and entered the city. 

The Babylonians took many people as 
captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 
Among these captives was King Zede- 
kiah. Later, they burned Solomon’s 
temple, but the vessels of silver and 
gold that had been used in the temple 
service, they carried to Babylon. 

The puzzle parts of the story, when 
put together, read: 

If you fail to praise God above all 
else, your mind will become filled with 
confusion; you will be carried away 
from peace, and you will become cap- 
tive to untrue thoughts. 

In a lesson to come you will learn 
what happened to Nebo, who trespassed 
upon land that did not belong to him. 
While waiting for that part of the puz- 
zle, you can use this 


GOLDEN WATCHWORD: I do not tres- 
pass. I praise God, who protects me. 


LESSON 12, JUNE 23, 1929. 
A SONG 


The Bible is a book composed of many 
books. One book in the Bible is called 
Psalms. A psalm is a song that tells of 
God and his sweet ways with his people. 
The book of Psalms contains 150 songs. 
Some of the songs were written by 
David, who as a boy herded his father’s 
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sheep, but who as a man was Israel’s 
greatest king. 

Psalm 103 is a song of praise. No 
one knows whether David or some other 
person wrote this song. But whoever 
may have written it, the words he used 
are the words you have to use when you 
express your gratitude for God’s pro- 
tecting goodness, his healing presence, 
and his love for you. It is a song that 
the heart cannot keep from singing. It 
makes glad, and it gives strength to 
every one who repeats it. 

If David wrote the song, it has been 
in use more than 3,000 years. But if it 
had not been written 3,000 years ago, 
or even before, some one would have to 
write it now, because it says things that 
we know are beautifully true of God. 

Here is my favorite couplet from the 
song: 

“As far as the east is from the west, 
So far has he removed our transgres- 
sions from us.” 

The east and the west never touch 
each other, and these two lines of the 
song tell you that God does not think 
of you as being sinful ; they tell you that 
God does not want you to touch sin and 
sickness by thinking about them. They 
tell you that God forgives you for ever 
having believed that anything can hurt 
you, and that he heals your mind of the 
hurt that comes from thinking that you 
have been separated from him. 

If you will read all of this sweet song 
as it is given in the Bible, you will be 
ready to sing in your heart this 


PRAISE PSALM: Praise Jehovah, O my 
soul; praise him for the safety of his 
presence and for the peace of his love. 


LESSON 13, JUNE 30, 1929. 


THINKING IT OVER 


Sometimes you take one of your 
school books and review the lessons that 
you have been studying. The review 
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brings back to your mind points that 
you may have forgotten, and makes 
clear to your mind points that you re- 
member but slightly. 

It is a good thing for you to review 
your Sunday school lessons for the same 
reason that you review your public 
school lessons. We have eight lessons 
in review and four new lessons. Here 
are some hints on the review lessons: 

1. The prophet Isaiah heard the 
cherubim praising Jehovah in the thrill- 
ing cry, “Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” 

King Hezekiah asked that he might 
be healed, and was given fifteen more 
years of life among his people. 

2. A great passover feast, to thank 
God for his having brought Israel “out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.” 

3. The prophet Isaiah called atten- 
tion to the changes that take place in 
trees, grass, flowers. Then he spoke of 
the lasting nature of God’s word, and 
said that it would stand forever. 

4. Isaiah foretold the coming of 
Jesus Christ, whose life on earth is the 
perfect example of what you should 
make your life. 

5. King Josiah respected the first 
commandment, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” He destroyed 
the idols that had been set up in his 
land, and restored worship of the true 
God. 

6. The prophet Jeremiah gave this 
word of encouragement from Jehovah: 
“Be not afraid . . . for I am with thee 
to deliver thee.” 

7. The blessing of obedience, in the 
word of Jehovah: “I will cause you to 
dwell in peace.” 

8. God’s law is in your heart, to keep 
you from making mistakes. 


MEMORY THOUGHT: I remember God 
and his love for me. 
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‘Butterfly? Cross Word ‘Puzzle 


By HAZEL BROWN EDWARDS 


Across 
. At this time : 
. Ourselves > 
. One letter that ex- é 
presses surprise 4 
. Indefinite article 
. What word does 6 7 8 9 
Mother use when she 
cannot say yes 
. A number é 
. Part of the verb to 
be 16 17 18 “ 
. Short for Mamma a 
. In the past—time : saic 
gone ing. 
. To catch the breath inte 
quickly as in weep- 
ing (abbr.) on 1 
. Answer (abbr. a7 
. A sheep kep 
. small delicious 23 unt 
pear shaped fruit Big 
. The first name of a pe 
player is t 
. Myself is t 
. Pronoun (neuter Ing 
gender) [ 
. Old Testament : 
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. Article bef 
. Either, else , 
. Something used to 
help keep cool aga 
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. North America 28. Preposition (per- 32. In like manner, me 
(abbr.) taining to) while day 
29. Girl’s name 34. Help 
Down 31. The first part of the 36. Color (shade of T 
. Flower (pl.) name of a famous brown) fast 
1 What part of the blue 
y is most 
beautiful (pl) ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S , 
. Something squirrels ma 
like PUZZLES 
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— Fruits: Fruit, plum, peaches, pear, Day 
7 Where do Eskimos apricot, grape, apple. “ 
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My Fishpond: Globefish, sawfish, fatl 
’ — (belonging spearfish, goldfish, whitefish, perch, sole, use 
me 
sunfish, catfish, dogfish, needlefish, pike. I 
ger Three Letter Chain: Gay, yew, win, “H: 
endl of water nip, pug, gem, mop, pea, ape, eel, log, me 
. Close to, near by gay. in s 
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. Inside 
. Preposition (direc- onl; 
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(he Road Side Stand 


“Bige, you go up and waken David,” 
said David’s mother one Saturday morn- 
ing. Bige climbed the stairs and, going 
into David’s room, put his fore feet up 
on the bed. David did not move. Bige 
kept pulling at the covers with one paw, 
until David rolled over. “It’s too early, 
Bige,” he muttered. 

“But David,” called his mother, “this 
is the day you boys are to begin build- 
ing the stand by the road.” 

David popped out of bed so hurriedly 
that he was half way across the room 
before he had his eyes open. Bige, 
sensing his excitement, jumped up 
against him, barking loudly. 

“Down, Bige,” laughed David. 
me a chance to dress. 
day.” 

The sun was shining on 
fast table and kissing the 
blue and gold cream jug. 

“Why, what a day! It 
makes a fellow feel like 
working,” exclaimed 
David. 

“In that case,” said his 
father, “I might be able to 
use you this morning.” 

David looked up quickly. 
“Have you something for 
me to do, Dad?” he asked 
in such a doleful voice that 
his father laughed. “I was 
only joking, Son,” he said. 


“Give 
This is our busy 


the break- 


“It’s too early, 
Bige,” he muttered. 


“You have helped me so well this week 
that the work around here is about 
cleaned up.” 

David had just finished giving fresh 
water to the chickens when he heard 
Red’s whistle up the lane. In another 
fifteen minutes the gang had gathered 
at the Roost. 

“Did everybody remember to bring 
lunch?” asked Kegs. “We'll be mighty 
hungry by noon.” 

After making sure that no one had 
forgotten this important part of the 
equipment, he and Andy set out up the 
hill to borrow old Pete. The others began 
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“Are you hurt? How did you happen to fall out?” 


gathering together the hammers, saw, 
and nails. 

Some boards which David’s father 
had said they might have were piled by 
the gate, ready for the wagon. Old 
Pete was to haul the Spartans and their 
material to the building site. 

“We'd better drive down by our place 
and get John and the lumber he prom- 
ised us,” said Cousin Bob. “He and I 
carried it all out by the road, this 
morning.” 

“It would be better to go down there 
first,” said David. “Bob, you run up 
on the road and wait for Kegs and 
Andy. When they come, hop in and 
drive down to your house for Cousin 
John and the lumber. We’ll wait here.” 

“David, I think we’ll need a saw- 
horse,” said Red after Cousin Bob had 
gone. 

“You’re right, Red. I hadn’t thought 
of that,” agreed David. “You get that 
one out of the chicken yard while I go 
and ask Dad if we can borrow his tape- 
line. We’ll have to have it to lay off the 
ground.” 

When old Pete and the wagon came 
rattling down the lane, the tools and 
the material were ready. As the last 
board was pushed onto the wagon 
David’s mother brought out a box of 
homemade cookies, just out of the oven, 
to add to their lunch. Old Pete was 
turned around and went trotting up the 


lane as the Spartans in the wagon gave 
three loud cheers for David’s mother. 
Bige, determined not to be left out of 
the fun, crawled through a hole in the 
fence and raced after them. 

As they turned onto the big road, 
Kegs, and the sawhorse against which 
he was leaning, tumbled out. By the 
time that Andy, who was driving, had 
been made to understand what had hap- 
pened, they had gone some distance 
down the road. Kegs, believing that he 
was being left behind, began yelling at 
the top of his voice. Red was the first 
to reach him. “Gee, Kegs!” he said, 
stooping beside him. “Are you hurt? 
How did you happen to fall out?” 

Kegs stood up slowly, rubbing his 
back. He grinned at Red. “Oh, I did 
that on purpose,” he said, “just for ex- 
ercise.” 

“Is he hurt?” came a chorus of anx- 
ious voices, as Andy backed Pete to the 
scene of the spill. 

“No, he’s not hurt,” answered Red in 
a tone of disgust. “He did it just to 
delay us. He’ll probably be doing things 
like that all day. I’m not going a step 
farther unless he’ll sit flat down on the 
bottom of the wagon, where he can’t 
fall out.” 

“Let’s all sit that way,” suggested 
Cousin John. When they were all set- 
tled, Andy spoke to Pete, and they were 
on their way again. 
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After the lumber had been unloaded 
near the new road, Cousin John showed 
them how to measure the ground and 
put the stakes into it. With shovels 
and hoes they made level and smooth 
a space for the stand. Then they scat- 
tered to find four flat stones for the 
corners. Next came the setting and 
nailing together of the two by fours, 
upon which the building was to stand. 
In measuring, sawing, putting together, 
and raising the uprights, Cousin John 
was most helpful. 

When the framework was finally up, 
Kegs sat down on a board and wiped 
his hot, red face. “Whew!” he said. 
“Who would have thought it would be 
so much work to build such a small 
shack? Let’s have lunch.” 

“Some one will have to go back to 
the house for water,” said David. 

“You and Kegs go, Red,” said Chink. 
“We'll keep on working till you get 
back.” So Red and Kegs started back 
across the fields toward the well house. 
They were so long in returning that 


Evening found the 
little building looking 
quite like a road 
side shop. 
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the gang began to get impatient. 
last the two boys came over the hill. 

“What kept you?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Oh, Red stubbed his toe and spilled 
all the water, and we had to go back 
for more,’ Kegs answered. “I think 
he did it on purpose, to delay us.” 
Kegs winked at the Spartans. 

“T suppose I’d skin my knee on pur- 
pose,” said Red sarcastically. 

“Did you really hurt your knee, Red?” 
asked David. 

“Well, no,” admitted Red, “but 1 
would have skinned it all right if my 
pants hadn’t been so thick.” 

The Spartans, perched on a pile of 
boards, shared their lunch with Bige. 
He had been busy all morning chasing 
sparrows, and had an excellent appe- 
tite. 

In the afternoon the gang nailed on 
the siding, and evening found the little 
building looking quite like a road side 
shop. There was still the counter to be 
built across the front, some shelves to 
be put up, and the roof to be put on, 
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but as they stood back to look at it, the wanted to be carried. Before you know 


Spartans were proud of their day’s 
work. 

“It’s going to be a fine place for busi- 
ness,” said Chink as they piled the 
tools into the wagon. “Just look at the 
cars whizzing past!” 

“We'll stop them when we get our 
stock on display,” said Cousin Bob. 

“Sure we will,” said Kegs. “Every- 
body looked this way as the cars went 
by today.” 

As the sun was getting low in the 
west a happy group of boys piled into 
the wagon, shouted to old Pete, and 
went rattling down the road toward 
home. Behind them on the warm June 
air floated the words of an old song: 
“Fare thee well, fare thee well, fare 

thee well, 

My fairy fay! 

I’se gwine to Louisiana for to see my 
Susyanna— 
Sing Polly Wolly Doodle all day.” 


Cowardy-Cat 


(Continued from page 17) 


Squanto opened his eyes and let out 
a rejoicing little yelp at the sight of 
his mistress. 

Miss Letty took him on her lap. 

“Call Patrick, Ellen. Mercy, child, 
on the Post road? He ran a long ways 
from home! You carried him! Is he 
hurt, Patrick?” This last to the tall 
gardener, who “had a way with dogs,” 
and was gently feeling Squanto all over. 

“Just a bit of a strained shoulder, 
ma’am.” 

“But he gasped so,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

“Sure the breath was knocked out of 
him. And it’s a beggar he is. He 


it he’ll be beggin’ himself into your 
heart with his ways.” 

“T—I guess he has,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth, “and truly, Miss Letty, I didn’t 
kick him.” 

“I’m sure of that, child,” said Miss 
Letty abruptly. “And now you sit down 
while Ellen makes us some chocolate; 
then you tell the Cheerful club to hold 
a meeting here next Saturday, and we'll 
see if we can’t make up bouquets enough 
for babies and everybody.” 

“And Squanto can come to the meet- 
ing,” said Mary Elizabeth patting a 
smooth, white head. 

So it happened that on Children’s 
Sunday baskets of flowers stood all 
around the church. There were forget- 
me-nots like bits of sky, white iris like 
butterflies, and pansies that matched 
the light which poured in through the 
golden glass of the windows. 


¥& 
©he Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 


here 


More Kohaus. 
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School Will Soon Be Out! 


A ND what a big thrill it is to know that you have nearly three months 


in which to play and do just what you want to do! And, on a hot 
day, when it was much too warm for romping and playing, haven’t 
you, many times, pictured yourself in a nice cool spot under the shade of 
some friendly tree reading an interesting book, the kind that Unity has for 
its Wee Wisdom readers? What more could a boy or girl want than that? 

Here is a list of books that Unity publishes especially for boys and girls. 
Choose the ones you wish to enjoy during the coming summer. 

Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks—Brimful of interesting things about trees, 
rocks, water, flowers, and animals. If you love the outdoors and the crea- 
tures of the outdoors, you will want to read this book. It sells for 75 cents 
a copy. 

The Garden, the Gate, and the Key—A lovely story about three little 
girls and how they found their keys to the beautiful Garden of Wisdom. 
Perhaps they can help you to find your key to this garden. This lovely 
book costs only 75 cents. 

Little Susie Sleep Ears—A delightful story about a little girl whose 
ears taught her a lesson she will never forget. This book has many cunning 
pictures in it, and it also has another story that you will like. It sells for 
75 cents. 

Love’s Roses—About the land of thought-flowers. It tells about two 
little girls and their many adventures in this happy once-upon-a-time land. 
It costs only 75 cents. 

Treasure Box—An interesting tale about the sea. You will surely want 
this wonderful book. The story is of two maidens and a fairy princess who 
came from the sea. This treasure is only 50 cents a copy. 

Wee Wisdom’s Way—By Myrtle Fillmore, one of the co-founders of 
Unity School. This is a story of the remaking of a whole family by one 
quaint but wise little girl, and it costs only 75 cents. 

White Stockings and Other Tales—One of our newest books. It con- 
tains three stories and is just the kind of book that you will not want to 
miss reading. It costs 75 cents. 

In the list there is a whole summer’s reading for you. Ask Mother 
about the books, and she will be happy to help you select the ones you will 
find most enjoyable. 

Send your orders today to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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COTTON FAIRIES 


Buddy told me to come into the yard. He showed 
me the cotton fairies goin’ through the air. He said 
he would show me where the fairies came from. 

We went to the large tree in the chicken yard. 
The tree has leaves that clap in the wind. Buddy 
said the tree claps its hands. 

The tree is a cottonwood tree. The cotton fairies 
grow on the tree. They live on the tree until they 
are large enough to fly. When they can fly they 
30 through the air to find a new home. 

I saw some fairies drop off the tree and begin 
to fly away. Buddy caught a cotton fairy and 
showed it to me. The fairy was little. It was inside 
the cotton. Buddy puffed the fairy with his breath, 
and the fairy flew out of his hand into the air. He 
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said the cotton is the fairy’s airship. We followed 
one fairy until it dropped into the grass. Buddy said 
the fairy might row into a cottonwood tree. 

Buddy and I picked some of the fairy cotton out 
of the grass. We took it home. I put it into my doll’s 
bed to make the bed soft. 

Buddy told me that the cotton fairies might 
talk to my doll. I did not hear them talk. And my 
doll did not talk to them. 


Buddy said some other trees have fairies }row- 
ing, on them. He said the maple tree has fairies. The 
maple fairies are larger than the cotton fairies. 
Each maple fairy has only one wing. Buddy told 
me some maple fairies whirl round and round, when 
they drop from the tree. He said they do not fly 
as far as the cotton fairies fly. 

I wish I knew as many thin3s as Buddy knows. 
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Bubbles, bubbles, everywhere! 
How many Bobbie makes! 


How much soap and water, now, 
Do you suppose it takes? / 


If you could open all of them 
And spread them flat, like glass, 


Do. you suppose there'd be enough 


To cover all the grass? 


Or, if you took the big one there J 
That flies above the path, N 

Would the soap and water in it give {4 

A bumblebee a bath? 


SO! 
Ans 
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By Lillian Wittmann 


I go along the walk, | 
P Where grows the lady hollyhock, 


And now and then I stoop to see, 


The antics of some golden bee. 


I watch a spider crawl along, 

And hear the birds in carefree song, 
Sometimes | gaze into the sky, 

To watch a yellow butterfly. 


I smell the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow in shady garden plots, 


And see the flush of mellow peach— 
So far beyond my highest reach. 


The roses nod their glowing heads 
To me, from out their fragrant beds; 
I make a wreath of clover, sweet, 
That blooms so richly by my feet. 
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In Ohe Gemple 


Every year Father Joseph 
and Mother Mary went to the 
feast of the passover, which was 
held at Jerusalem. 

Many of the Nazareth friends 
also went to the feast, for the 
passover was a great event. It 
reminded them of the care that 
God had given their forefathers 
when the Jews were in Egypt. 
Time after time God had pro- 
tected them when strange things 
had But the passover 
was kept in memory of the 
strangest of all these things, for 
at a time when sorrow came to 
all Egyptian homes, God so 
guarded the homes of the Jews 
that no sorrow 
came to them. 

Bein?, now 
twelve years 


of age, young Lord Jesus was per- 
mitted to 30 to the feast. In an- 
other year he would be accepted 
as a man of the church. Now he 
was Soin, to the city which was 
the religious capital of his peo- 
ple. He would see the temple 
that had been built by the sreat 
King, Solomon. He would hear, 
and perhaps he would speak to 
the teachers who told the peo- 
ple of the law that God had 
piven to Moses. He was eager, 
he was thrilled, but he was 
silent. What would the teachers 
answer to the questions that he 
would ask, if he were brave 
enough to speak to them of the 
thoughts that 
he had gath- 
ered in his 
days on the 
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hills and in his quiet //gii 


evenings in Nazareth? 

Would he have the\k® 
courage to ask the 
questions? Wise men 
were the teachers, and much 
reverenced by all. And he was 
a boy of Nazareth—a place not 
greatly respected by some peo- 
ple of that time. 

But the questions! To know 
of God and his ways! He must 
ask. He must know. So he stood 
forth before them all. No longer 
was he timid. He was as sure of 
himself as he had been in 
Nazareth. He felt God in the 
temple with him—the same 
sweet Presence that had been 
with him in the bright days and 
in the dimmin3, twilights of his 
boyhood home. 

The questions that he asked 
were so straight and so new that 
the teachers were puzzled to 
know how they had come to 
him. Sometimes they were puz- 
zled to know what answers to 
make. When in turn they 
questioned youn? Lord Jesus, 
his answers were so straight 
and so new that they again were 
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\ puzzled. Who had 
\ taught this young Naza- 
J rene? What manner 
of man would he 
be years 
In the mind of one of 
them another question formed: 


in to 


come? 


“Can this Nazarene youth be 
he who is to prepare the way 
for Messias?” 

Youn?, Lord Jesus was so deep 
in his talks with the teachers 
that he did not think of Mother 
Mary, of Father Joseph, of his 
Nazarene friends. He did not 
think of its bein}, time to leave 
Jerusalem. 

But the feast was over and the 
company from Nazareth were 
on their way home. 

Mother Mary and Father 
Joseph supposed that since 
youn?, Lord Jesus was not with 
them he would be with some 
neighbor family. But when they 
inquired for him they learned 
that he had not been seen since 
the company had left Jerusalem. 

“He may be in the temple,” 
said one man. “I heard him talk- 
in?, with the rabbis there. Youn3, 
Jesus is a bright boy. He asked 
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some questions that made me 
smile, for no rabbi was able to 
Rive agood reply. And not once 
was young, Jesus perplexed by 
their questions. He knows more 
than I thought our village rabbi 


could teach any one.” 


Mother Mary and Father 
Joseph turned from the com- 
pany and went back to the tem- 
ple. There they found young 
Lord Jesus. A 3roup of people 
were listenin’, to his questions 
and to his replies, “all amazed at 
his understanding and his 
answers.” 


Mother Mary went up to him 
and put her arm upon his 
shoulders. 


June, 1929 


“Son,” she Zently said, “why 
have you done this? Your father 
and I have been troubled be- 
cause we could not find you.” 


Youn? Lord Jesus turned 
from Mother Mary to Father 
Joseph. Then he again faced his 
mother. Looking deeply into 
her eyes, he asked, 


“Why did you fear? Do you 
not know that I must be about 
my Father's business?” 


No one but youn? Lord Jesus 
knew the full meaning of his 
question. All looked intently at 
the young scholar, and Mother 
Mary heard, from afar, the son? 
that filled the sky one night 


more than twelve years before: 


1) a = it it x = = a = 
l it it if 
Glo-ry to God in the high- est! Glo-ry to God in the high - est! 
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(Bells) (Bells) 
f tit. 
Peace, peace earth, Un - to all men peace. 


JUNE 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Last night a fairy airship 
Flew over us, I know, 


And dropped upon our rose 
bush 


Big, flakes of rosy snow. 
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Joyous thoughts 
Like roses bloom; 
In my mind 


There is no jloom. 


Loving, thoughts 
Like poppies gay, 
I will dive 


The world today. 


Gracious deeds, 
_ A garden bright, 
Wait to greet 
The morning, light. 
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